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ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S SUBSTITUTE IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 



By Rev. E. S. Walker. 

Of all that has been written of the life and public ser- 
vices of Abraham Lincoln, it is not generally known that 
he had a substitute, who served in the army during the 
Civil War. 

The assertion that he had such a substitute, has often 
been made, and as often denied. The exemption of the 
President of the United States from taking up arms, or 
serving on the actual field of battle, was years ago provided 
for by a special statute, to meet such a contingency. 
Article Second, section 2nd, of the Constitution of the 
United States, provides that **the President shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several states, when called into the 
actual service of the United States.'* That Abraham 
Lincoln, was the actual commander-in-chief no student 
of history can deny, as it is well known that at the most 
critical period of the war, he personally ordered the move- 
ments of the army, in pursuance of a campaign, which dis- 
closed his extraordinary military genius. 

Although commander-in-chief, there was nothing to 
prevent him from sending a substitute to fight in his place, 
although Lincoln was the only president who ever took 
advantage of this fact. To the end that he might fulfil 
the oath of his great office, as commander-in-chief, he 
resolved to be represented in the ranks, where a combatant 
in the field of courage, might in person, strike actual blows 
in behalf of the Union. 

The man who represented him in person, was John 
SuMMERPiBLD STAPLES, a yoimg volimtcer, from Pennsyl- 




J. SUMMERFIELD STAPLES 
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vania, aged about twenty-one years. Having been intro- 
duced to the President, this loyal boy signified his desire 
to fill the honorable position as his substitute, who gladly 
accepted him, as his representative. 

The evidence of the fact herein set forth, relating to the 
employment of his substitute, by Lincoln, is embraced in 
the following official statement of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, in Washington. 

** Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Pensions, 

Washington, May 11, 1910. 

**John Summerfield Staples, residing at Stroudsbiurg, 
Pa., filed an application for pension in 1882, stating that in 
the Civil war he had served in Company C, One Hundred 
and Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania militia, and afterwards 
in Company H, Second District of Columbia infantry, 
and that in his second enlistment he was a substitute for 
President Lincoln. 

**The Records show that said soldier enlisted November 
2, 1862, in C, One Hundred and Seventy-sixth Pennsyl- 
vania drafted militia, that he was honorably discharged, 
May 5, 1863, and that he afterward enlisted April 3, 1864, 
in Company H, Second District of Columbia volunteers, 
from which he was honorably discharged at Alexandria, 
Va., September 12, 1865, and the record also shows that 
in this last service, he was enrolled as a representative of 
Abraham Lincoln, who was not liable to draft. 

**It is shown by the papers on file in this case, that during 
the war, President Lincoln decided that he would place 
in the army a substitute to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, and that he communicated his desire to do so 
to the provost marshal of the District, with a request that 
he select the person, who should be placed in the service, 
and that the provost marshal then sent for Noble D. 
Lamer, then a prominent citizen of this city, and stated 
to him the President's wishes, and Mr. Lamer afterwards 
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succeeded in getting the substitute, in the person of Mr. 
Staples, and he was afterward mustered into the service. 

**If you desire to learn anything about the private life of 
Mr. Staples, you might write to the post master, at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., where Mr. Staples lived and where he died, 
January 11, 1888." 

(Signed) 

J. L. Davenport, Commissioner. 

The man who thus represented in his person, the martyr- 
ed President, as above shown, and whose body now lies in 
the cemetery at Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, is entitled to 
enrollment among the heroes of the war for the Union. 

The tombstone which marks his last resting place bears 
this inscription : 

J. SUMMERFIELD STAPLES 

A Private of 

Co. C, 176 Regt. p. V. 

Also a Member of the 

2. Regt. D. C. Vols, as a 

Substitute for 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Died Jan. 11, 1888. 
Aged 43 Years, 4 Mos. 25 Days. 

The two photographs of J. Summerfield Staples represent 
him as he appeared, respectively, at the time he went to 
the front, 1863, and the second a few years before his 
death. 

Edwin Sawyer Walker. 
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